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ABSTRACT 

,. .Both the federal administration and Congress^ through 
«ore doXlace 'aii'd mpre. legislation, are expanding the federal role in 
education* Hfticr thete.es running through the various legislative 
propos^ils i»ili_ result ii^^a reduced emphasis on fiscal controls, 
enoouragoient" f or procesa*oriented requirements, better l^ntegratlon 
'Of federal programs, and Imprcve federal-state-local coordination- 
Some additional emerging px)licy l:^sues are the relationship of formal 
education authorities to the louth Employment and Demonstrations 
iProject'Act (TBDPAK tax credits on tuition, a c«ibinet level "/ 
department 9t education,' educational quality-accountability testing 
of basic skills, and jobs, (creation 'of new employment), with respect 
to education In particular,, the executive branch Is skeptical abodt 
its value .tin d a recent Informal poll of 'congressional staff aides 
revealed the following assertions or? allegations; vocational 
^education (1) provides irrelevant »)cllls and is delinquent In 
Providian ^ttsic skltls, (2) maintains old categories over new job 
(^reas, (3)'ls run by an unresponsive establishment, («*) Is dominated 
l)y rural and agrlcultur.al interests, (5) is discriminatory, (6) 
foc««e« too much on high School programs^ (7) Is delinquent in 
ftatistlcal program evaluatioli, (8) lacks eifective #|atewide 
planning, (9) frustrates coordination <at all^l^v^l?!, ind (10) Is too 
inistitntlon -oriented to school^age populations. Research is, needed 
^fhich wduia, dispell or corroboraite-such vi^ws amon^f p.olicy makers. 
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♦ THE NATIO>JAL CENTER MISSION STATEMENT 

The National Center for Research in Vocati^al^^ucation's mission 
is to increase the ability of diverlse agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations to solve educational problems relating to individual career 
planning, preparation, and progression, The National Center fulfills 
its mission by : 

♦ Generating knowledge through research 

♦ Developing educational programs and products 

♦ Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

♦ Installing educational programs and products 

♦ Operating information systems and serviXs , ' 

♦ Conducting leadership^everopment and training programs 
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^ The National Center for Research in Vocatit)nal Education and the Ohio State University^ 
welcome a presenilation by Dr. Samuel Halperin, Director, Institute for Educati(^al Leadership, ^ 
G|prge Washington University, entitled "Emerging Educational Policy "issues in the Federal City: 
A Report from Washington." 

C5r, Halperin places before the »minar group his perceptions of emerging policy issues that 
are being addressed by the federal g(%ernment. In an informal poll of congfessional staff aids. Dr. 
Halperin has derived ten (10) serious assertions or allegations that have impliClVitions for vocational 
education and in parti|tular, vocational education research and development. Specifically, he states 
that vocational education research and development must jaddress these assertions or allegations 
in order foA vocational education t6 move forward. . 

Dr. Halperin has extensiviS experience in education and government. He attended Illinois' 
Institute of Technology, Washington Univewity, and Columbia University. He has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Legislation, HEW, and Assistant Commissioner bf Education for Legislation, 
USOE. His military accomplishmentstnclude Distinguished Military Student with a-Regular Army 
Commission and the rank of Major. He has received many educational awards including the 1977 
Distinguished Service Award ot^^t^fltionalJVssociatlon of State Boards of Education. 

Two of his recent public^^^gr#^e/^pefcf/w on Federal Education Policy (1976) and 
Federalisrh at the CrossrOdds: [mpi'i:^iririg- Educational Policy Making (1976). 

It is with a great deal o.ft)leasiire^at the Ohio State University and the National Center for- 
Research in Vocational Education welcpme Dr. Samuel HalpWin and his presentation, "Emerging 
Educational Policy Issues in the federal City: A Report from Washington." - . 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Cente^irfor Rbs'earch 
in Vocalional Education 
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EMERGING EDUCATIONAL POLICY ISSUES IN THE FEDERAL CITY: 

A REPORT FROM WASHINGTON ' 

To follow in the footsteps of David Cljark/Wilbur Cohen, David Krathwofil, and Willard Wirtz 
in this senninar series is challenge enough for any speaker. They, after all, are distinguished educa- 
tional researchers and original and creative thinkers in the worlds of education and work. 

^ ( 

My own gifts are more modest. Trained as a political scientisv, I have boon prlvil^gefd during 
the post seventeen years to participate iathe'fantasyland of educational policy making and to ob- 
^ serve the char^ging nature of our national, educational policy making process. Perhaps this bxpori- 
ence of working in the Congress, in the (Executive Branch, and with a wide variety'of educational 
.and political associations may be useful to you in making some sonje out of the fast-breaking, often 
confusing, news stories from the nation's capital. 

V 

' What I propose to puf before you today is one person's perception of some of the emerging 
policy issues which are likely to be addre&ed bvvthe federal governmerrt over the^next several years. 
After sketching some of these issues, I can assuro"|^ti tjiat I am most eager to hear the questions 
•which are on your minds./f or I have found that the* h^fllr^ of your questioning helps me to got a 
better sense of how responsive the Washington policy system is to thel^ressing concerns of §du- 
caters, administrators, and researchers on the various firing lines of American education, 

K K- * 

t bejieve we are standing at the threshold of a i4ew and exceedingly constructive era for the 
fed'oral.role in education. Only in the last several months ha>>e I seen evidence which leads me to 
believe that education at the federal leveJ nr^ay be preparing to blast off into a new and higher 
orbit. The size and character of the Admipistration's new budget for Fiscal Year 1979 and the 
emerging character of its far-reaching legislative proposals in the field of elementary and secondary 
education lead me to an optimism which I personally have not experienced since the halcyon days 
of Frank Keppel, Harold Howe, Wilbur Cohen, John Gardner, and Lyndon John^son. 

You will recall that Jimmy'Carter's election in November 1976 was^heralded by many educa- 
tors as a turning point in the state of benign neglect from which education in the federal city had 
suffered since the late sixties. Mr. Cary|M|nd the Democratic party were pledged to greater financial 
support for education, increased attentiOTi to the needs of graduate education and basic research, 
creation of a Cabinet-^level Department of Education, and more sensitive leadership, both in the 
management ftf federal education programs and in Washington's dealings with the states, com- «| 
mi>qitl8S, and institutions of higher learning. " ^ 

, But the hopefulness of 1976 was soon followed by an uncertain— some would say sour- 
atmosphere' in 1977* Mr. Carter maintained silence throughout the year on education issues.^ ,No ' . 
education legislative, proposals were sent to the Congress. Recurrent reports highlighted internaL 



disharmony irr the leadership structure of the Education Divisign of HEW. Foot dragging and back 
sliding obscured the Department of Education issue. And increased funds -for education seemed to 
be only a dim and distant possibility as the political community began to take President Carter at 
his word when he talked about balancing t\w budget* and holding the fWae on domestic spending 
programs. While Mr. Carter did add another $400 million to the budget prepared by his 
predecessor. President Ford, the first year of the Carter Administration seemed mJch in the mold 
"of the previous doi:en years. Thus, compared with meteoric rises in health and welfare expenditures, 
educational spending, when jJdjusted for inflation, placed education on a relative pla"tea"u' since 
1967. (See Tables 1 and 2.) . ^ %^ 

Meanwhile, on Capitol Hill, the Congress strengthened its newly -won assertion of lo^idership 
and inde[>endence from the Executive Branch, a pattern firmly set in the Nixon-Ford years when - 
Congress and the Executive seemed continuously at loggerheads. Chairman Carl Perkins conducted 
the most comprehensive hearings evysr on the Elemenrtary and Secondary Education Act and related 
extensions- With scant opposition in the Congress but with threats of veto from the White House, 
the Congress passed Senator Hathaway's Career Education Act -although few believed that the- ^ 
Congress would appropriate anything like \he $400 million the new Act authorized over a five 
year period. Again, as it had done during tf^^vious eight years. Congress added substantially to 
the Executive Branch budg^et, thus keeping educational programs on a plateau, instead of pointing 
them downwards as recommended by previous Executive Branch budgets. Finally, Senator Ribicoff 
conducted the first hearings ever on bills to create a Department of Education while fifty-six 
senators from every part of the nation and from all ideological persuasions joined to co-sponsor 
his bill." in short", at the end of 1977 Congress was firmly in the educational saddle and the Execu- 
tive Branch was still largely an unknown quantity in the field of education. 

But in the last several weeks, that picture has begun to change rather dramatically. The 
Administration's budget for Fiscal Year 1^/9 proposes the largest educational budget increase 
ever. In§tead of„recommending a budget averaging $1 billion below the previous year's spending 
levels, as Presidents Nixon and Ford had regularly done, the Carter Administration asked Congress 
for $1.2 billion in additional student aid funds and $1 .2 billion to fund existing programs and new 
legislative emphases. Assuming that historical precedent holds, Congress should approve this budget 
increase and probably add to it as well. Thus, for the first time in many years, congressional leaders 
and educational associations will soon come to realize that 1978 will be an especially good one for • 
federal funding 'of many-but nlot all-'^areas of education. Currently, the Education Division has a 
budget of $10.5 billion. By the time the Congress adjourns this fall, the budget may well exceed 
$13billion. . r 

At tlie same^time, too, the Administration is readying a far-sighted and attractive legislative 
program. Some f/atures of this package IViclude; 



♦ New funding for school districts with especially high concentrations of Title I children 

• Incentives for the states to establish or expand compensatory education programs 

" • Aid to help SE-^iLElL^ a more effective role in monitoring and enforcement of federa 



programs 




*SGe Department cfScKication^ Act of 1977] FTearings before the Committee on Govern^ 
mjf>ntal Affairs, U.Sv Senate, October 12-13, 1977, Part 1. ■ 



•TABLE 1 

President's Budget, As Submitted to Congress for 1965-78 
Office of Education Budget as Percontag6*of HEW and President's Budget/ 
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# A now demonstration program for exemplary Title I projects which sustain academic gains 
m Expanded l^&D f6r bilingual education > 

♦ Grociter flexi^)ility in the use of Emergency School Aid Act funds 

• Expanded student financial e^id programs to assist nniddle-income families 

• A new Educational Quality Act which builds on and expands the existing Special Projects 
Act 

What is most attractive to this observer are not^the facts of more dollars and more legislation. 
Rather I am interested in some of the philosophical underpinnings of the legislative program which 
is emerging at HEW and which characterizes the new Administration's approach to edu.cation. 
Briefly stated, the major educational themes of thi§ Administration are, in the vVords.of a Oecetptoer 
1977 presentation to Jimmy Carter: ^ ' 

• Continued strong comn'^itment to access and equ^l opportunity for disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, language-limited, Indian, and minority students through major service or demon 
stration programs. ' . 

, ♦ Systematic exploration, through researcfi and demonstration, of newly emerging issues 
- broadly grouped around the concept of <7c/a//r)/-basic skills, teacher development, educa- 
tional technology-with the aim of developing more comprehensive programs later on. 

♦ Systematic exploration, through research and demonstration, of newly emerging issues 
grouped around the concept of relating schools to other social institutions^scMooh and 
the employment experience, schools and other social services, parental involvement in edu- 
cating their children—again with the aim of developing more comprehensive programs 
three years as our knowledge base and*the state of-the-ari improve, 

♦ R^assessn-^ent of thp federal government's involvenient in general school finance, with reduc- 
tions' in some areas (impact aid, vocational education) and the charting or exploration of 
new directions in others (adult education, private education, equalizing expenditures be- 
tween school districts). ' . ' ^ . 

# Forging a new federal-state partnership, through incentives, reduced paperwork, and greater 
flexibility, that encourages states to help carry out federal priorities where federal resources 
cannot meet total needs. 

Translating these bVoad themoainto pragttliatic legisjatiyo approaches will, in turn, require a 
number of recurring elements woven throughout the Administration's proposal. Let me describe 
several of these approSchest 

1. A Reduced Emphasis on Fiscal ContnDls 

As you well know, most federal education programs are input, not output, oriented. Bene 
ficiaries of fpderal funds are required to keep books showing how and where the federal dollars 
wore expended. 'But only rarely are recipients required to show an educational gain. ^ • ' 
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If Conqress and the ecfucational community^ agre^, Ihe Administration^vviuld like tq see 
federal prograrDS provide greater selectivity ami flexibil/y in accommodatiri'g state and local 
prtontnes and practices. Instead of operating on the "worst case" approach (which predicates federal 
rules and regulations on the assunip^tton that if state and local administrators can do somethirvj bad, 
tliey w//), HEW's legislative plar>nor&>^ourd explore the relaxation of rigid fiscal controls whJrr 
states reach a Sf^ecified level of ()erforniance. 

To cite><oexamples o^what is ^already law, several year^ back the Congress amended lhe\ ' 
Impacted Areas Program to enable states with adequate equalizing programs to count local district' 
impact aid money aS resources In^h'e statewide equalizing plan, rather than be kept in a separate 
and inviolate category. 

A second example, from the Educptio/for All Handicapped Children Act [Sec\ 613(a) (9)1. 
modifies the usual federal prohibitions against the commingling of state and federal-funds and 
against sypplanting state *nd locar funds with federal dollars: . . where the State provides clear 
and convincing evidence Chat all hapdicapped children have available from them a free appropriate 
public education, the Commissioner may waive in part the requirement of this clause if he concurs 
with the evidence provided by the State;" <^ 

< , \ 

Thus, again assuming that Congress and educational leaders agree, we-may well see some im- 
portant movement toward /ederal recognition that the several states differ and that those states 
which have acted in good faith and in advance of federal initiatives will not be penalized while 
laggard states are rewarded with federal fur^dls. Attempts will also be niade to encourage more states 
to adopt new or to expand existing programs in compensatory education and, insofar'as possible, 
to enable feclpr^?fnd state programs to work in greater harmony rather than opposition. To ^ this, 
the Congress would have to agr*ee to reduce the amount of societal energy whj'ch goes into rqcord 
keeping and regulation and to take a more common sense approach to^combining federal and state 
resources and hunrian energies. ^ 

2. Encouragement for Pro cess -Oriented Requirements 

s 

HEW's educational planners are familiar with a growing body of/research data wffich indicate 
that planning and^inyolvement of parents, teacheris, and other comrnunity resources has |p im^ 
portant positive nmpact on raising student academic perfomiance. Thifs, in place of exce^ive 
reliance on fiscal input measures, the new legislative proposals may well test one or all of the 
following approaches: 

a- Encouragement of schcol-wido and district-wide needs assessment to enhance local in 
* volvement and to highlight dif ferent kinds of educational needs and prescriptions for the 
different subgroups served by various schools; 

Individualized educational plans for each student, moving philosophically in the direction 
of P-L. 94^142, the* Education for All Handicapped Children Act, which requires that edu- 
cators assess each child'^.p'articular needs and share that assessment and the development 
of an educatioTia**^K0sl:ripti6n witfi parents who, if they find ij unacceptable, can request 
a review of appeal to higher authority for an educational program more suitable to their 
needs; 

Greater parerit and community involvement in adopting educational objectives for a 
school and for a district with niuch more vvidespr^ad publicity given to the entire educa 
tional decision making process and to'crucic^l stages of implementations; 
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d. School 8it6 monagemont* and the devising of a comprehensive compensatory education 
plan incorporating a variety of now separate strategies. The burden of suqpess would be 
placed not merely on Title I teachers, but on the entire staff which, in turn, would be 
linked to accobntability measures at the most local level of responsibility. Parents would 
also be continuously informed about progress in their children'sjchool so that the con- 
tributory benefits of parental involvement could be more fully harnessed to the educa- 
tional process. . • | > 

I do not mean to suggest that all of these notions of process-oriontod requirements are likely 
to emerge full-blown from the Administration or that the Congress will necessarily adop^ suctr - 
concepts lock, stock, and barrel. Rather, I think that yoij a^ informed educators will wish to 
follow the prcrgfGss of issues like these as they emerge and are debated in the political process. . 

3. Better Integration of Federal. Programs ' w 

The Admini^ratioci-and I believe the Congress, too/^has|)ejected the review that there ought 
to be a massive cofk<^idation i)f federal education programs. Such a merger see.ms neither politically 
. feasible nor education^ ly desirable. Moreover, Washington's key role in advancing the welfare of 
various group's which afe4r»adequatoly served at the state and local level is increasingly appreciated. 
If Washington does not promote particular attention to the poor and the disadvantaged, the very 
old and the very young, the i^nderrepresonted and the underpowered, the imbalances and inequities 
irt our syst^T woul^ be ever/greater than they are today.^ Thus, broad categorical programs, 
sensitively designed to promote greater access and quality, deserve to be kept in place to serve their 
intended beneficiaries. ' ^ 

But even without massjve consolidation, there is important work to be done. Well considered 
efforts might be made to filter out conflicting signals among federal programs. For example, well 
"over 80 percent of TUIe I students are "pu I louts," taken from their regular classes and put into 
special Instructional settings. At the same time, the Education All Handicapped Children Act 
calls for treating children in "the least restrictive environment," that is, through placement in the 
regular classroom, or "mainstreaming," wherever possible. Surely, Congress and the Administration 
can study apparent contradictions such as this one and come up with more sensible and consistent 
policy. 

Excessive categorization can also be reduced. The Special Projects Act, which addresses such 
concerns as the gifted and talented, metric education, consumers' education, career education and 
community schools, can be made more expansive and flexible so as to allovv both the states and the 
U.S. Office of Education discretion to fund p wider variety of fnnovative and developmental 
practices now excluded from federal support. 

Moreover, large service programs, such as Title I, can be given a research and developmeht base 
so that they might be strengthened by our growing Inquiry into more effective practices. Educa- 
tional research for the handicapped is firmly established in the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped and, thus, all of that Bureau's programs have a bettersopportunltV to be Informed and 
strengthened by the fruits of research and development. But the administration of Title I is divorced 



^ometlmes called School Site Lump Sum Budgeting (SSLB), See The National Urban 
Coalition's conference proceedings on this subject, February 24, 1978. 
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from R&D and, corrsequently, does not learn very much from experience in the field. More con- 
scious and deliberate efforts to yive federal, state, and local administrators access to new learning 
about compensatory education seems to be one way HEW's educational planners would like to go, 

4 . Imprp ved Feci&ral^tate^ Local poordination > 

As already indicated, a major philosophical approach of the Administration soems to be a 
good faith effort to be more thoughtful about the intact of federal programs upon state and local 
program priorities, While>it may never be entirely possible or totally desirable to merge federal 
programs and priorities with those of the states, efforts will be made to strengthen state leadership 
in education, to put more of the monitoring responsibility in the hands of the ^{tate education 
agencies, and to be more sensitive about federal mitiatives which might unwittingly damage success 
fu I state and local priorities. 

• » 

I worry that much of what I have been saying may seem a bit too abstract for your tastes. But 
until the actual Administration legislative program Is unveiled-and numerous important details 
were still^eing hamnnered out when I left Washington-it is inappropriate. to do more than give 
examples and to illuminate the underlying philosophical and educational basis for what the 
Administration will attempt to do, - ^ ^ . 

Let me now menrion only a few of the literally dozens of additional emerging oducational 
policy issues which will touch your lives to greater or lesser extent in the near future: 

1 . The ffalationship of Formal Educational Authorities to "The Youth Employment and 
Demonstrations Project A ct ( YEDPA), RL 95^3 

I am only marginally knowledgeable about this landmark educational act which is seen by 
many as signifying the emergence of something approaching a national youth policy. Like too 
many educators, I have tended to concentrate my prcrfessional attentions o^^ what goes on in HEW 
and, eveh more n&rrowly, on events in the Education Division. But all of us need to tfiink deeply 
about YEDPA even thougfi it is administered by tfie Department of Labor, Viewed in its most 
promising light, the Aqt seemjs to signal a comprehensive approach to combining work and educa 
tion, rocreation and community service, counseling and evaluation, and a complete feedback loop 
for systemic institutional and individual renewal,* .A , 

Yet, despite its promise, YEDPA could become^ust another series of bandaids to plaster over 
the appalling plight of our nation's unemployed and unattended youth. Far from realizing its , - 
potential to combine ^he nation's resources, YEDPA could be another is6lated battle in the nation's 
on-again, off-again battle with ignorance and poverty. 

The sad truth is that at this time there is very little effective communication between the De- 
partments of Labor and HEW about the implementation of the new Act, Something like $2,3 billion 
will shortly be available for the implementation of YEDPA, but the role of the schools and 



*For a careful survey' of policy issues regarding education and work, pre-YEDPA, see Stern, 
Barry E, Toward a Federal Policy on Education and Work, Washington: HEW, March 1977- Also 
$ee A Knowledge Development Plan for the Youth Employment^^od Demonstration Projects Act 
of 1977. Washington: Office of Youth Programs, Employment anaTraining Administration, U.S, 
Department of Labor, 1977. ^ ^ 



the CQntribution of forma! educational institutions and resources is far from clear." I can only urge 
that as scholars and researchers -and as pruderjt taxpayers -you pay close attention to this issue and 
seel< to make a constructive contribution in the implementafion of this Act, P.L. 95-93. 

2v Tax Credits 

Once again, the Congress is considering, and the Administration is vigorously opposing, a 
variety o f-measures which would give tax relief to parents who pay tuition and fees to institutions 
of higher learnmg and, in some cases, to public and private schools as well. The imrnediate annual 
cost of these measures reaches from $1 .2 billion in the case of Serfator Roth's bill to $5.4 billion 
tor the measure introduced by Senators Paqkwood and Moynihan. Important questions are being 
rjlised about what such "backdoor" or Tax Code spending would do to the availability of funds for 
appropriated educational programs; about the impact of such expenditures on the iCM-ospects for a 
balanced budget and on an effective war on inflation; obou-t the regressiveness o,f the distribution 
of tax credit benefits; in short, about our priorities as a nation. 

In my view, all tax credit measures currently before the Congress would divert scarce financial 
resources from those portions of our population in greatest distress to that upper fifth of our 
PQpu>tion (myself included) which can best afford to go through life without the special attention 
of .the federal treasury -I worry, too, about the negative impact on publicly supported education 
and about the erosion of our recent commitmerit to equal educational access through a concentra- 
tion on devising progressively more effective student assistance programs. 

In any case, the point I wish to stress here is that the fate of pending tax credit proposals is 
bound to have an in^portant effect upon the educational programs now in law or which are pro 
posed for consideration in the near future. Educators need to keep their eyes on the House Coitl^ 
mittee on Ways and Means and on the Senate Committee on Finance, as well as on their traditional 
concern With the education committees of the Congress. 

* ., 

3. A Cabinet- Level Department of Education ^ i 

I am a relatively recent convert to the cause of an independen/t education department. " " I now 
bolieye that education most likely would bo better off if it did not have to compete directly with 
other areas of HEW for funding, for personnel slots, and for the attention of top-level policy 
makers. For example, l*%ould like someone as talented as HEW Secretary Joseph Califano to work 
full-time on the problems of education, rather than see him devote at best. 10 percent of his talents 
to our cause. Recently, Mr. Califano went to England to study national health insurance, a per- 
fectly appropriate act. How much better for a flill-time Secretary of Education to visit important 
educatroaal institutions such as this National Center for Research in Vocational Education at Ohio 
State. 



" Kenneth B, Hoyt identified at least 70 legal obligations for education in YEDPA's provisions 
and concluded: "When viewed collectively, they tell us a great deal about what educEjtion is to do, 
but very little about how these obligations are to be met." See his "YEDPA: Obligations ang! 
Opportunkies fpr American Education," December 1977 (mimeo.). . ^ ' 

* - ' 

* *See February 1978 Issues of Change Magazine and Phi Delta Kappan. 

\ ' ■ 
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4. €di/cd(ionaf QuaUty-Accountability'Tesiing-Bdsic Skills 

Like many Americans, Washington pbl'icy makers are als6 worried about ari apparent decline 
in educational performance during the last decade. At various ppints i*the policy system, one hears 
advocslty for a crash program to imprgve basic skillsin reading, writing, speaking, and computation. - 
Some would go so far as to institute a national sjartdardized test of ed<icational perform^fnce. 
President Carter is so disturbed about reports of educational /ailure thatJhe has^old the chief state 
school officers he would like to bo remembered as th^ president who helped to assure that every 
chiid leaving the^fourth grade knew how to read. ."f^ / 

The Administratiori's forthcoming legislative program \^ill ^tres^ basic 'ikifls and should find a ^ 
receptive audience in the Congress. Whether increased emphasis in stare^pdajTS, stepped up research 
in evaluation and testing and related measures will be enough to satisfy' keVN^ashington policy 
mak-ers remains to be seen. But the issue of acad^^mic performanoa.^nd the attVidant controversies 
,\^ver "back to tiie basics"-will clearly be on center stage in the Washihgtog policy arena for some 
tiiVie Jto come.- ' » 0 . \ ' 

5. Job<; . • ^ . ^ ^^^--^^^^ 

Perhaps the most critical domestic problems facing American society is the creation of new 
employment as we simultaneously wrestle with the persistence of long term unemployment. In the 
ngxt decade, our country will need to create 20 million new jobs for new workers entering the labor 
force. This will be the largest increase m jobs in any decade in American history; in the last ten 
Years, we created only 13 million new jobs.* ^ 

What IS educational R&D's contribution to that critical problem? Better training programs and 
better education alone .won't do the job. What will? At this point I merely wish to suggest that 
while problems of unemployment, for youth and for the population at large, have been with us 
for sorfie time, all of ys vyill be hearing more in the near future about macro-economic policy, 
capital formation, technology transfer, and all of the dozens of components of dn effective national 
policy to address this newly emergent issue: American scTciety's ability to create 20 million new jobs 
or face the consequences of economic drag and increasing sacial alienation. 

Allow me now^turn your ^ttentjon to qu'fegtions specifically related to vocational educa- 
tion and educational research. During the seventeen years that I have been privileged to work with 
federaf education policy, I have been struck by the jipparent contradiction between Congress' 
continuing publid support for vocational education legislation and appropriations and congress- 
men's mostly privately expressed strong criticism of vocational education and vocational educators- 
Generally, the scorn does not apply to the many fine vocational edqcation programs in the mem- 

- ber's own district, just to all the other vocational educators ''out there" in the rest of the country! 

"^(This puzzlingtiiphenomenon seems akin to one pollsters have frequently observed in which a large 
majority of the American p6^^e voice deep concern over the future of the United States and 
feel that serious national decline^lies ahead. At the sande time, a very substantial maja/ity of tPfe 

;^respondents believe that their oiVa? perso^nal future will be bright.) 



•*Norris, William C. Technology and Fufi Employment. Minneapolis; Control Data Coi-pora- 
tion, November 1977. ' ^ . ^ 



The facts of vocational education's amazing growth are known to many of you Propelled at 
least in part, by the Vocat-ional Education Acts of1963 6r^d 1966, vocational education's fortunes 
bave expanded rapidly. During the twelves-year period from Fiscal Year 1965 to 1976 total en 
rollments in federally aided vocational education increased 174 percent, with the growth in post 
secondary offerings rising by a whopping 947 percent. Fifteen million Americans are now enrolled 
in vocational programs compared with orvly 5.4 million a dozen years ago. Today, vocational edu 
cation'serves 70 of every 1,000 Americans, more than triple the'21 per 1,000 enrolled in 1961 
(See Table 3.) *; 

Dollar growth has also been remarkable. In FY 1976, all governmental expenditures for voca- 
tional education exceeded $5.1 billion, a 752 percent increase over those in PY 1965 While federal 
vocational education expenditures rose from $157 to $543 million (up "a mere" 246 percent) 
state and local funding rose fronn $448 million to $4.6 billion-an incredible 929 percent. 

-TABLE 3 

Enrollment in and Expenditures for FoderaHy Aided Voc&tional Education Classes: 

Fiscal Years 1965 and 1976 



Item 



1965 



\ 

1976 



Percentage 
increase 
1965 to 1976 



Enrollment in fed^ally 
aided vocajional 
educaucrrtciasses 



Total 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
Adult ^ 
Special Needs^ 



Total papillation'' 
EnroHmept- in vocjitional 

education as percent of 

total population 

Governmental expenditures 
for vocational education 
(in thousands) : 

-Total 
Federal 

^State and local 



5,430,611 
2,819,250 
207,201 
2,378,522 
25,638 

194,303,000 



2.8 



14,874,574 
. 8,740,148 
2,169,112 
3,965,314 
2,157,473 

2 15; 118,000 



6.9 



173:9 
210.0 
946.9 
66.7 

10.7 



$ 



604,600 
156,900 
447,700 



$ 5,150,225 
543,21 1 
4,607,014 



7^1.8 
246.2 
929.0 



'Disiidvantaned and handicapped persons Included in distribution by level. 
^Percent not shoWn Jt)ecause data for 1976 are not^striclly comparable with those for 1965. 
Bureau of the Census estimates as of July 1 , 1965, and July 1 , 1976, including Armed Forces overseas.' 

SOURCE: Enrollment and expenditure data derived froni reports of the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. 

Compiled 1^30/78 by Dr. Vance Grant, National Center for Education Statistics, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
Jor Education, Department of H^lth, Education and Welfare. 
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Yet, fully 3tx decades after the Smitfi Hughes Act of 1917, Congress and the Administration- 
any administration. Democratic or Republican-continuo to worry about the efficacy of thiis large 
and .growing federal investment in vocational education. Indeed, it is highily significant for the 
future of vocationaf education thiat thie Carter Administration's Fiscal Year 1979 overall education 
budget requests the largest increase since 1965 while, at the same.time, it proposes a "hold the 
line'' budget for vocational education generally and a 17 percent decrease for consumer and home- 
making education. (All vocational education for FY 1978: $642,161,000 vs. $635, 16 1,000 -for FY 
1979. The reduction is entirely atjtributable to th&. homemaking cut from $40,994,000 to 
$33,994,000.) Clearly, this Executive Branch is skeptical about the value of vocational education 
and prefers to place its chips on such priorities as Title I of ESEA, education of t+ie handicapped, 
and student financial assistance. , " 

But what of Congress? Pn an effoa to identify specific values hold by-tfie members, I asked ' 
ten key congressional staffers-on both sides of Capitol Hill, on both sides of the party gisle-to ^ist 
the criticisms of v6ca\ional educat^ion that they heard members express in the fecent past. 
The responses bore a remarkable sipail-arity to each other. While members of Congress believe there 
are many fine vocational programs, includih^^ as I have already noted, some in their, own congres- 
sional district or states, they worry that, the following kinds of statements msy bo only too true* : 

1. Vocational education. provides irrelevant skilly training for today's job market' and, 
especially, for tomorrow's ^iconomy. Vocational education is delinquent in providing 
basic educational skills, particularly the communication skills so necessary for a rapidly ^ 
changing society. ** ^ ' . 

2. Although Congress has been urging training in new job areas, vocational education msists 
on maintfjining the old categories (e.g., trade and Industrial, agriculture, etc.). 

3. Vocational education is run by an encrusted, defensive, unprogressive educational * 
establishment, unwilling to cooperate vvith'society's other^trainers for employment. 

• Vocational education faculty don't keep up^to date and thmk too narrowly, that is, only 
about their own vocation. 

4. Vocational education is dominated by rural, Vocational agricultural interests and, there- 
fore, consistently shortchanges the cities. 

5. Vocational education (and home economics in particular) is discriminatory toward 
women, minorities, and the handicapped and much of vocational education is sex- 
stereotyped. 

6. Vocationa\education devotes too many resources to high school programs when most 
young people now go on to community colleges and other postsecondary education 
programs, ^ 



*Also see Jennings, John F. "Emerging issues in Vocational Education/' American 
VocationalJournaK September 1975, pages 29-32, 



**A|so see Walsh, Jack. "Vocational Education: Education or Sh^rt-Run Training Program?" 
Olympus Research Corporation, November, 1977, page 11, 
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.7. Vocotional educatfon is delinquent in statisiicol coMection and "hard rbsed" program ^ 
evaluation so that Congress and the taxpayer cannot know whether prog\anns ar6 effective 
or even in proper corppliance with federal statutes. 

8. Vocational education refuses to engage in effective statewide planning so (\hat a state's 
needs and "resources might be bettor matched. 

9. Vocational education frustrates coordination. yyith other levels and goverfiapce structures 
in education and^pends most of its energy protecting turf. 

■ r 

10. Vocational education is too fnstitutton oriented to school-age populations and doesn't 
care enough jgibout the unompf?)yed and about out-of'school youth. Thus, the nation 
is forced to create an array of costly job training programs outside the formal educa- 
tional structure. 

There are other congressional criticisms as well, but these will give you the tiavor of my survey. 
There is also/a good deal qf respect for some of the impressive quantitative changes in vocational • 
education during the past fifteen years and for the enduring political sophistication of many ^ 
vocational educators. ' 

But the major point I would make while at this National Center for Research in Vocational ' 
Education is that thfee perceptions cry out for research which might corroborate or dispel such 
vieWs among inftutjrfiaf policy makers. Indeed, I'can think of no finer way for a national R&D 
Center such as this-and for a variety of cooperating academic disciplines at Ohio State— to make 
a major contribution to vocational education in this country than to deal with. the researchable 
aspects of the complaints and allegations I have just cited. By sweeping away the myths and by ^ • 
pointing the nefded spotlight of reform on areas of documented shortcoming, you will be helping 
to remove the most redoubtable barriers to the further grov\Ath and development of effective occu^ 
pational educaiion^programs in our nation. And for that you shall, in turn, receive not only the 
taxpayer's continuing financial support, but also his/her vote of sincere thanks. 

f 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWER'S 

Question: What kind of information vyould be helpful in convincing congressmen that some 
I of th6s6 ten concepts yog mentioned are not accurate? 

-i^rst, I would bring congressmen, congressional staff, state legislators, and state legislators' staffs 
to visit and experience vocational education programs that work well. 

I remember being part of^a federal delegation that visitpd a vocational schooj in the most depressed 
counties of Kentucky. We talked to studefits who were studying diesel mechanics. We asked these 
kids how they liked their stu3?^. They expressed enthusiasm. We asked'them their plans after com- 
pleting school. They said they were going to get a job. We asked, "Do y/6u think you will be able 
tq^ fjnd a job?" "Sure," they replied. "We've already had several [ob offers from private em- ^ 
plovers." w 

The point is that it was^ impossible, for anybody in that dolegation.to foel those kids were studying . 
an irrelex/ant occupation br were getting irrelevant skill training, because the kids knew what the 
job market was.^The same was true in other classes we visited in that same vocational school.^ 

That may sound too simple-minded, but I think most congr^smeVi learn more through their ears ' 
and through pefsonal experiences with constituents than through reading reports- If you can give 
jdolicy makers an experiential dimension, such ^s taking tfiem to campuses, to schools, etc,, that 
would be fine. 

There are other things that count, such as testimonials from successful and satisfied people. Ob- 
^ viously when a plant manager or p(f|gprfent of a corporation praises the output of a given school, 
curriculum, or program, that means a lot. Congressmen assume business persons worry about 
profits and losses and are best able to judge a "good" program, ' 

There'^are many other things to be done, but the key to it all is to talk with policy makers. Most 
educators, regardless of which distipline they m^rr, don't spend enough time explaining in simple, 
non-jargon English, whatjt is they. do. They shguld lot the consumer of the product— in this case, 
the student-speak up, or cause the legislators to see the v^rk shops, the work benches, etc, where 
things are happen iog. 

( ' 

I also believe it is possible to affect the political processes of this country by the judicious courting 
of the press. Most people know what they know in large part, from the headlines they read in the 
newspaper or from what they see in brief snatches of TV/The reporting of education by journalistic 
and other inodia is notably poor. Thus^to the extent that you can (nform and encourage education 
writers, and^help them to grow in thei^rfeophistication and understanding, you will also benefit. ' 

Institutions sijch as the National Center can al^o make an ifnportant contribution by writing execu- 
tive summaries of otharwise tedious, cumbersome, and jafgon-ridden repx>rts. Someone at the* 
National Center has to remember gnd think about the simple communlcabillty of your very im- 
portant studies. The point Is to build a bridge between those studies'and the ordinary words and 
thinking of the meri and women who serve in our legislatures. 



QuestJon: 

V 



Thtjro seoms to bs a small portion of the education budget allocated to vocational 
education. Yet vocational education seems to be held the most accountable for its 
actions. Do you agree? 



ISunding for vocational education at the federal level is not small- It approaches $1 billion a year, 
Tfiere are only a few areas that receive more, so it has been a very important area. I am not aware * 
that the requirements for output or performance^are essentially dif ferent in this area than they are 
in compensatory education or in postsecond^ry education. Some of you are familiar with FIPSE- 
HEW's Fund for.the Improvement of Postsecondary Education. Its grantees have to show results 
in three years. Generally speaking, most of the federal discretionary programs are a bit.like the 
programs funded by the phil-anthropid foundations. They will fund a good project for three to five 
years and as^me that "truth will prevail" and that, somehow, state and local people will pick up 
the costs later. ' • ' , 

Perhaps that's not directly j-esponsive to yourriuestion becawse I am having-e bit of trouble with 
your premise. In short, I have f^ot obse^/ed that vocational eobcation is treated any more harshly' 
i than other educational areas, , • ' ' 

... _ 

Question; In recent years It seems that Congress has been ^riung laws and appropriating 
. ■ . funds on the basis of very'dotailGd and tedious instructions that leave litjtle room 
for flexibility within the discretion of those administering funds and 'the ed.ucation 
community in utilizing funds. What are your insights? . 

First of all, let's go back to what I tried to say. Thgse notions, those philosophical underpinnings, 
are just that. They are notions from the Executive Branch which ore about to be tried out on the 
Congress, and about to be tried out on the education cpmrnunity. 

In the last eight to ten years, there was much tension between the Executive and the Legislative 
Branches in part because of the split party (Dem-Rep) control. By and large, the Executive Branch 
became irrelevant to congressional considerations, and congressmen began to view the Executive 
Branch as the enemy. They began viewing a/f bureaucracy at the state and the federal levels as the 
enemy. They began prescribing, proscribing, proliibiting, and mandating, often in great detail, 
exactly what was supposed ]o be done by the executives. For example, the backers of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 197^ went so far as to argue that all necessary regulations were 
written into law, so that the Executive Branch couldn't add any more regulations. 

NoY/ I did say that I wouljdn't .expect all of these proposals to emerge full blown ffbm the Executive 
Branch, and I wouldn't expect the Congress to buy them lock, stock, and barrel. Ther^ should be a ' 
debate, which would be interesting for a change, abaut what we in education really b^lievey and 
wfiat we wish to see happen. / 

There is a beginning of support for the notion that if California does sotnething right in 
"vance of the federal 'government, it shouldn't have to go back to square (Jne and start all over 
'again, just because Washington has "finally caught up.".The Same would be true of Minnesota or 

Ohio. The tension is there because of the effective work of a groi/p of new educational planners 

in the Executive Branch who are about to t^st these ideas on the Congress and the education com-' 

munity. * -> ' , » 

» - 

Moreover, much of the prescriptive language that occurs in federal statutes does not come from 
congressfnen who ar^ trying to oppress educators. Much of it comes from one group In society 



that doesn't trust or agree with another group in society. So tfie group goes to Congress and legisla- 
tion is influenced in a particular way. The ("©cent handicapped legislation, P.U. 94-142, is a good * 
examplev Outraged parents of handicapp'bd children for a lohg time have been saying, "We can'/t 
(jet a square deal for our kids." Even though a number of^States were moving in the direction of 
rtieeting the problem, rp^vw/ parents weren't happy. So they went to the courts and to Congress and 
asked them ro presciroG tho most detailed, the most inclusive federal requir^ements of any education 
statute yet. So if the Administration were to come along and say, "Let's loosen up the requirements 
of the handicapped legislation/' it wouldn't only be t|ie Executive Branch versus the Cor\gress, but 

?Jso tfie Executive Branch versus those parents and organized interest groups that are not willing 
o trust' in the goodnesSsof educators to do the right thing. 

Question: Wfiat problems ao you see in implementing a Department of Educmion? 

¥ ■ 

if 

The greatest single problem in getting a Department of Education will be in convincing the mem 
f)ers of the House of Representatives that this really is a priority concern. They have so much of 
their legislative platter to work on now that it will be hard'to get their attention. 

The next problem will be to decide what goes into the department and what does not. One can 
design departments of education so that they include labor programs and manpower programs from 
the Department of Labor, aia ^and humanities programs from the endowments, and programs such 
as Head Start from HEW's Office of Children, Youth, and Tamily Development, etc. But'every 
time one urges a transfer, there is a bureaucratic turf fight. Some of those turl^fights are very costTy 
m energy and in time and they can get very brutal. So the problem is first to get the attention of the 
members, particularly in the House, and, second, to develop an acceptable comprorhise on the 
composition of the department. 

If 

Question: What is your prognosis for career education? 

The Administration did not recommend any funding at all for the new Hathaway-Perkins Career 
Education Act that was enacted last year. The career education money they requested is authorized 
by the Special Projects Act. The Administration's position seems to be that career education ought . 
to compete for funding, not be a sheltered funding area, I would guess that, in the way our demo^ 
cratic system works. Congress would find a way to put some money into the new ac^t. . 

" ^ ' , ^■ ■ ■ . . ■■ 

Question: Some suggest that a further departmentalizsl^ion of the federal government is a con- 
straint. What do you think? 

Coi^rdination is something we all talk about and something wViich is very difficult to achieve. One 
of the reasons I belatedly came "around to supporting a departrpent of education is that it is hard 
to coordinate anything between unequals. There is a Secretary bf Labor running the manpower and 
youth employment programs. There is a Level 5, the lowest federal executive department, called the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. The Commissioner of Education will have a budget of about ^$13 
billion,, larger than most cabinet departments. But because of this difference in status and clout, 
which exists in all parts of our society, it's very difficult, if no;^ impossible, to set real coordination. 
Coordination works'best, if at all, among equals, rather than ,6sking pygmies to deal with bureau- 
cratic giants, / ^ 
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If tim SecrtjtarY of Etiucatioj^i could concentrate full time on educational prob[e?Ti5, pqssibly tfiere 
cogid be more cooperation and coordination with other cabinet officers. Right now, HEW Secretary 
Califano doesn't put in morq than 10 percent of his time in education, according to my best esti 
matG$. He'sdealiny with) all the toughest problems-health cost, national health insurance, social 
security, druqs, enti-cigarette'Campdigns, etc., so education is rmWy aTmaTT^r^ws of his concern. A 
cabinet department might bring someone wi^h Mr. Califano's talents to address^ducational issues 
full time and comprehensively. In any c«ise, there really isn't much coordinaticLi at thi? point. 

Question. How do elected officials in large cities feel about vocational education? ^ 

I can't claim any firsthand expertise on their opinions concerning vocational educationyMy guess 
would be that these wouldn't vary much from what Congress believes, although it miglit l^-more 
directed toward points they are famiUar with in their own schools and neighborhoods. 



I wrote a two page article. in the Kappan of November 197;4 enti.tled "Politicians and Educators; 
Two World Views," 1 am rather proud of that article because it is short and simple, and because it 
.has served peoples' needs in getting an answer to the question posed. I simply listened to what 
politicians said about educators and to what educators said about politicians. There really is a 
serious cleavage th^t^ust be overcome if we are to advance together as a sociejy. 

Question: There seems to be a discrepgrtcy among federal, state, and-^^ocaf priorities, especially 
in th^areas of equal access, subpopulations, etc. Do you share that view? 

I would describe it differently. There are some States that are way aheed of the federal government. 
Then in the middle there is the federal government and the bulk of the states. Then there are some 
laggard states. California, for example, doesn't seem to be able to do anything wrong when it comes 
to money. The state is incredibly wealthy. Its leading techhdlogicftl industries are almost depression 
proof. California's budget goes up 20 percent ov^r the year before. They fund a lot of new pro- 
grams, and there is still enough money left over for tax relief. It is not a surprise tq find tliat in the 
state of California they not only pass authorization bills but they iictually appropriate $1 billion 
of new money o year. For a state which is 10 percent of thacourltry, that sum far surpasses, federal 
spending on a relative basis. Additionally, California has some very progressive legislation, Tliere^are 
other states that are way ahead of the federal government, especially in the handi.c'apped area and 
the education of the disadvantaged. One of the^reason^ I am sharing my enthusiasm with you about 
what I understand to be the Administration's approach is that, for the first time, an administration 
is recognizing that the states aren't always wrong. The states may, indeed, hti ahead of the federal 
government and thatVwhat must be recognized, rather than force all the 5tates into a comrnon 
mold that retards the advances of some pioneers. 

Your QBneral observation is exactly on target. There is often a general discrepancy between the 
state, local, and national priorities. Because of that discrepancy, I don't think we will see the 
elimination of all categorical Qjf special programs. There seems to be widesprj&gd agreement among 
Democrats and Republicans that if the federal government does anything at all, it must worry about 
and advance special populationg-language.-llmited, the handicapped, the elderly, the very young, 
etc, rather than concentrate on general ^ind routine financial arrangements. The best thinfi that 
could happen, then, would be to fine tune that federal commitment to special populations. But I 
haven't seen any really effective challenges yet to try to get the federal government out of the 
special populations business and into general aid, ' . - 
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QuQstion: On the t©n criticisms of vocational education, yOu mentioned that the National 
Center should conduct studies on these and turn In evidence. Would these studies 
be credible? • . . ^ 

Yes. provided they are, first, timely. One of the great complaints is that the studies always come in 
after Congress has already extended the law. Member$.and staff claim they are working in a factual 
vacuum, that they simply don't know what is right. ' 



John Brademas, third ranking leader in the House of Representatives, frequently quotes Lyndon 
Baines Johnson to the effect jthat,."My problem isn't in doing vyhat is right; my problem is knowi 
what is right. Your research studies are arcane. and written 4ti a language that I (Brademas ' 
Oxfond alumnus) can't u'r;>def'stand," 



ng 

is an 



The answer again is yes, but the studios hove to bo oinned at whore the people are. If I were the 
secretary of the American Vocational Association I would want to" see what wo could find out 
about the researchable aspects of those allegations, I think a lot of people would listefi to timely, 
usable, solid research. 

Question: Would 'this mean the National Center is an apologist for vocational education? 

You n->ust prove that you are the National Centar for Rosea rcl\Jff!' Vocational Education, that^you 
are a national resource for all the taxpayers, not just for vocatfonal educf^tors. To the extent 4hat 
you can do that you are going to have a long and healthy future. 

Question. How about the things that are being done well in voca*tionaLed.ucation? 

I am npt knowledgeable about the evaluation of those programs,. but I can tell you that those same 
policy makers \^o are responsible for the advanced political and philosophical approaches I 
described for elimefltar/ and secondary education are very dubious about vocational education. 
As of r>ow, I'd guess their preferences would resist. funding increases. Again, I don't^know what the 
evaluation literature says. I saw one study that concludes that the employment -rate of recent voca- 
tionakgraduates is better than the employment rate of all'^radu^es. I don't remember if it was at 
the sec&cidarY or postsecondary leveK We need studies that raise similar questions which have an im- 
*'portant effect on the public purse. I have not seen many. 

(Question: * Is research the only answer to* di$^pelling these views? 

As one of the allegations said, tfiere have to be either hard nosed evaluations or sensible record ^ 
keeping so that you can document "your case. Let's just say it's all out there somewhere; until it 
gats to the Ultimate consurner, namely the legislator and nj;her policy makers, it doesn't count. 



and njt^r 
jr-i^ehned 



I Started working in Washington half a year before l\/3r.i(fehnedy became president. Then, in 1961 
I moved over to the Executive Branch. I discovered that the Executive Branch had a kind of mind- 
set about vocational educatibn-that vocational educatton was really anti-diluvian, almost 
Neanderthal. It needed to be brought into the twentieth century. A lot of that mind set came 
aboijt as the result of critical articles in popular magazines like Atlantic Monthly or Harper's. So, 
I think the Office of Education has to do a better job of. making sure that what is knoyvn from re- 
search Is translated Jnto public discussion, quickly and effectively. 



One the other thrnys (hat the. Administratiiafl is going to try to do, It Congress agrees, is to put 
R&p.at work alongside service programs, specifically Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Acts. That title affects oyer $3 Dillion, But the Administration doesn't have much 
capability to learn from so called exemplary or successful Title I Vojects. OnQ notion they are 
urging is that every major service Q^ea ought to have its own R&D capability. If implemented, that 
iniglu mean that this National- Cantor would have access to funds not only in NIE arjd in the 
. Department of Labor, but also in the Adult and Occupational Education Bureau, alongside the state 
plan grant programs. * ' ' 

Question; , You mentioned the lack of coordination in the vocational education establishment 
at the federal level. Aren't there social and economic phenomena that affect the 
level of coordination that is required? 

The answer is probably yes, but you still have to try. There are a lot^okthings that aren't going to 
happen unless there is an accumulation or aggregation of resources brought to bear on a commpn 
[)roblem. I don't know^ the cause of the phenomena] whether it be insecurity, lack of knowledges 
or simply difficulty of delivery. It's interesting to me that the v^ry same congressmen wJVo create 
the education statutes create the employment and training programs. They serve on the same 
committees. They just change their hats. One day they are sitting on a Labor Subcommittee; the 
next day they are sitting on an Education Subcommittee. They create these programs which ofter^ 
^ave built in impediments to-cooperation between Labor and HEW, between manpower and educa- 
tion. I don't have any great wisdom^on the subject, but I have been amazed^t the inconsistency 
which often abounds because we're not really very conscious of what we artrdoing across the board. 

Question! Isn't the country, in general, becoming more conservative and less willing to accept 
new ideas? 

The short answer would be no, but the red} answer is yes. The.short answer is that.the country may 
be conservative and doesn't want a lot of interventions and radical, new delivery systems, or a iot 
of new experimentation. That would bo the first answer, but I think tax credits-arid I use that as 
8 social policy example-iire enormously radical, if by radical you mean not good or bad, but 
simply a marked change. If we can get $250 or $500 tax credits novv*, and perhaps one day get 
$2,000 or $5,000 tax credits, then we could do away with public education all together. That's 
the ultimate voueherbecause if I want to send my child to a parochial school and the federal 
government will piclcjip a piece of the tab, what would be more radical? Yet of course it isn't 
sold ns a radical idea. It's sold as an anti bureacratic, conservative idea. The proponents say;» 
' \ (iuM t vvnnt any more government programs^ They are all faiUireS- I don't want bureaucrats telling 
mo thev hfn^ tune the system. I want to^ut purchasing power in lh$ hands of parents." 

My fot^n jnd the foar of many people in Washington is that we may break the bank; spend $1.5 
billion in student aid for middle class parents; then spend several billion dollars in tax credit, and 
the country vvill go into an inflationary spin because there is too much public money in circulation. 

Question: Where did yotfget the information on thfe ten critic?^^s you stated? 

The information comes from ten congressional staffers on t)oth sides of the Hill-Democrats and 
Republicans who have been around for quite a while. They are not saying these things are.neces^ 
sarily true. They are saying these are perceptions on the part of members. All I'm urging is, why 
don't you check them out? Nhink the indictments ought to be treated for what ^ey are, riamely, 
a checkjist^iif interesting views that may be worthy of framing research projects, pwould urge the' 
Office of Education, or N IE, or anyone else who is interested, to make your research "relevant/' 
whatever that means. If they vV/ant to fund Something that has immediate pay-off in areas that the 
Congress cares about, this checklist may w^ll sugge^ a fruitful research.-.agenda. 
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